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ABSTBACT . ' ^ 

.-^ To determine how Hell ruf al youths wer^ adjusting to 
modern society, a study on educational and occupational aspirations 
of male high school seniors from tvo counties. in Southtiest Arkansas 
.vas begun in 1965 and <:ompi'eted in 1972. A, major finding in the first., 
stage vas that'70» of the 1€iS seniors (121 Bhites, 44 Blacks) . 
overaspired for their capability levels. In the follon-up in 1971, in 
vhich 126 responded (102 Rhites, 24 Blacks), data revealed poor 
Correspondence betveen occupational aspirations and actual 
achievement. Occupational attainment proved primarily to toe ^ 
function of three variables: .high school grade point average, 
residence outside Arkansa^i^ and-Bhite racial identity. The study at 
both stages shoved noticeable discrepancies betveen respondents' 
occupation plans ^and .labor distribution for Arkansas and the nation, 
differences between 1965 plans and 1971 outcomes vere mainly 
functions of self-perceived job ability r residence, and perceived 
opport^unity for job advancement. The' mismatch betveen aspiriitions and 
attainment shove^d t^e need for ixigh schools, as important agents, in 
rural develolpment, to provide more effective occupational counseling 
so students coul4 realistically evaluate potential jobs. High schools 
should also toetter edlicate students for employment needs. (BS) 
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Adjustment to Modern Society 
by Ydutlts from Rural Areds-. 
/ ;A Longitudinal Analysis, 1965-1971 

By Virgiiila Geurin, J. Martin Ryfem, Bernal L. Green 
and Mary Jo Grinstead-Schnelder^ 

This report describes the occupational adjustment of a group of 
"Arkansas males who were high school seniors in 1965. The transition from 
school to work dan be particularly difficult for young people, "especially for 
those wlio leave rural areas poorly prepared for functioning in an in- 
creasingly Urban, technologically orient^ society. 

In our complex society, the educational^ system must bear a major 
burden for equipping individuals to function adequately in a rapidly 
changing world. Formal education can promote a sense of human 
awareness ancl sensitivity to the world and develop individual initiative for 
leadership roles. Schools are a primary vehicle for the transmissioir of the 
skills, knowledge, and capabilities necessrkry for> participation in the labor^ 
market. Schools can help nurture occupational aspirations and help in the 
development ^f job skills that are strategic and needed in contemporary 
society or th^ can offer training which is obsolete and confusing to those 
entering the labor m*arket. ^ » ^ / - ' 

The educational sys'tem in the southern states has been coj^icized 
lepeatedly for its failure to properly equip graduates^ with the necessary 
knowledge and skills. Documentation of this failure is provided by scores 
06 Selective Service mental aptitude examinations. In 1^1, the national 
rate of rejection on these tests was 3.^ percent. Rejection rates for the 
southern states^ equalled or surpassed the national 'average, with per- 
centages ranging from 3.9 m Texas to 21 . 1 in Mississippi (10). ^ 

An advisory council report for Arkansas indicated that of every 100 
students entering the first grade, only 56 graduate from l^h schooj, only 
28 percent begin college, aijd only 14 percent complete college (1). Thus 44 
percent dtop out each yearAnd may enter Arkansas' labor market relatively 



^Vlcglnia Geurin was formefly a graduate student In College of Business Administration. Univ. of Ark.. J. 
Martin Rodfern is Associate Professor of A'gr. Economics and Ruraf Soc.; Bemal L Greon of the 
Economic Development Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. Dept. of Agr., vi^as stationed* dt the 
University of Arkansas dOring the study, Mary Jo Grin stead-Schneider is Assistant Professor. Depart- 
ment of Anthropotogy. Univ. of Ark. 

^uthern states Include Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. Georgia. Louisiana, Mississippi. North Caroline* 
South Carolina. Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

^Numbers in parentheses refer to publications fn section on Literature Cited. 
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unprepared. The councir found that vocational-technical education, 
receiving less than 2 percent of the total educational budget, was at- 
tempting to serve the 72 percent of students not bound for college. 

.The council was sharply critical of what its members called an out- 
dated educatiortal, system that refuses to recogriize the basic problems of 
society. More specifically, the council maintained: " 

"Most of our students are in an educational program designed to prepare youth for 
pA)fessions. knowing full well that the majority wUl drop out. Many of these students 
become social rejects, since the system docs not provide education for the non- 
profcs^onals" (U. 

N Inferior education is a deterrent to industrial development in the rural 
SoutK. -Studies by Till, et al. (13) and Walker (14) have shown that in- 
dustries tChd to bypass predominantly Black counties in the rural South* 
counties which have had a heritage of inadequate educational programs*. 

A major deterrent to improved education in the rural South is the out-, 
migration of the young ahd better educated. Rural youth with high levels of 
aspiration and ability have tended to migrate to nonfarm areas. Johnson (5) 
and Pihlblad and Gregory (12) Jiave shown that rural youth w^o move to 
urban areas tend to be of higher intelligence^and capabilities. 

Although jnany researcher? have made the assumption that oc- 
cupational aspirations are closely related to occupational achievement, 
there is little empirical evidence to'support this contention. In 1955, Haller 
and Sewell,'as reported by Haller and Miller (4), rest^died rural males in/ 
Wisconsii^who were first, interviewed in 1948 as Jiigh school juniors arid , 
seniors. Results of the study showed only a moderately positive relationship 
^ between-* occupational aspirations and occupational achievement. In 
another ,Wisconsrn longitudinal study, Kohout and Rothney (7) found that 
approximately 86 percent of 321 male respondents were not employed in 
'the job cate^ry to which they had aspired some 10 years earlien 

In a later study, Kuvlesky and Bealer (8) found weak positive, 
relationship between occuplatioB4 Aspirations and attainment. Their 
original 1947 sample consisted ofl,327>male high school sophomo^s from 
74 ruraHjgh schools in Pennsylvania. Ten years later, 1,001 of tb'e original 
sample were re- interviewed. From their work, Kuvlesky and'Beatler con- 
cluded that .adolescent aspirations are not good predictors of long-run 
attainment, but that they do play a directional role." 

Repeated findings of a lack of close congruence between adolescent 
occupational aspirations and later achievement reveal a need to examine 
closely the adjustment of youths to the larger society. Are unrealistic 
aspif^tions a deterrent to later occupational, adjustment? Are youths 
aspiring to enter occupations for which there are few projected openings? 
Are schookproviding training that is responsive to labor market needs? To 
iinswer these and other questions, researchers asked young Arkansans 
/ about their hopes, educational preparation, and work achievements. Their 
personal accounts should be of considerable interest to planners and policy 
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makers who are committed to revitalizing rural America. Community 
leaders, recognizing the important role oif education in th^ process of rural 
development, need valid information on how well their youths are adjusting 
in modem society. If public institutions, such as schools, are to m^t the 
needs oPsociety, they 'should be responsive to the vocational and personal 
requiremeots of youth. 

The effectiveness of policies and programs can be .enhaSfe^ by 
•;iteiloring them to meet the special needs of-target groups. To better 
determine the n^s of young Atkansar adults, a bro^d research effort was 
begun m 1%5 (3, 6) and completed in 1972 (2>^'^The study, based on a 
sample of male high school s^ors from two counties in Southwest 
Arkansas, focused on educational and occupational aspirations and 
achievements. ' 

The longitudinal natureiof the study (of the 165 participants in.th'fe first 
^age; 126 tgok part in the second stage) provided an opportunity to in- 
vestigate the importance of selected variables in influencing aspirations and 
achievem.ents. The variables investigated may be divided into - six 
categories: 1) motivational^ 2) capabilities, 3) availability and accessibility 
o^training and educational facilities, 4) attitudes toward place of residence, 
^ 5) Occupationaf opportunities in the loc^il areas, and 6) availability of in- 
formation to thelpdividual concerning his potentialities and occupational 
opf5ortunities. , , I - 

The 1965 Stage of the Study \ 

The first phase of the study was completed in 1965. Various aptitiSeT 
achievement, and personality^inventories (see Appendix), as well as selected 
/.demographic questions, were directed to 165 senipr males in 10 high 
schools (7 white and 3 black> in Little River and Sevier ,Q)unties in South- 
west ^rkansi^.- • 

The* authors' major findings was that 70 percent of the sample over- 
asjrired for. tiieir capability levels. Also, in some occupational categories, 
mde discrepancies were fourtd between the students' occupational plans 
and projected 1970 U.S. labor needs. For example, while 55 perceiit of the 
students chose ^'professional, technical, and -kindred occupations," the 
1970 occupational projection indicated that only about 14 percent of the 
work force woulji be needed in thq^ jobs (6). > ' A 



/ 



The 1972 Stage^of the Study 

The follow-up study six years later focused on: 1) levels of occupational 
attainment, 1965-71; 2) shifts in Occupational Aspir^ion scores, 1%5-71; 

3) differences bAween.occupatiofiarf)lans in 19^5 and outcomes, l%5-7li-. 

4) occupational outcomes by 1971 and needs 'in Arkansas and the. Unitfed • 
Sta'tes; and - $) socioeconomic factors affecting geographic mobility. 

o ' - 6 . 

.ERIC- - . - 
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Supplementary 'to these objectives was the need to assess broadly the 
sample members' education and income achievements and other changes 
that occurred over the sii-year period, 1965-1971. 

Of the 165 students (121 Whites and 44 Blacks) in the 1%5 sa;nple, 
126 tl02 Wh^ites and 24 Blacks) supplied information for the 1971 study. 
With tegard to residence of the 126, 89 (71 percent) were- living- in 
Arkansas, and 37 resided outside Arkansas. Those who participated in the 
follow-up study were a self-selective group who were disproportionately 
White and tended to be above average in measured capabilities and 1%5 
Occupational Aspiration scores. 

^^The longitudinal characteristic of tjie study provided a rare op- 
.portunity for inference of causal relationships in explaining occupational 
and educational achievemetits of rural youth. Changes in Occupational 
Aspirations were studied to determine which variables influence an in- 
dividual tQ raise or to lower aspirations. 

In choosing a time to conduct the study, it was necessary to weigh the 
advantages of waiting longer and possibly learning more about the subjects 
against the probability that fewer of the sample members would be 
recovered for study at a later date. The percentage/ of recovery of subjects is 
, a function of the time that elapses between studies T9). The necessity for a 
high recovery rate was the major (ietermiriant of the decision to conduct the 
studyjn 1971. * 

In an effort to follow-up thcJse who had participated in the 1%5 study, 
tetters were sent to the last known address of cacti sample member. Former 
classmates assisted in locating thcse*who could not be reached by mail. 

Personal interviews were used wherever feasible; the remainder of the 
respondents were queried by mail. Ninety-three of the sample members 
were in Arkansas or near enough to the state that it was feasible to send 
representatives to- interview them personally. For the group to whom^ 
questionnaires were mailed, a technique of enclosing a small cash incentive 
was used. An 80 percent return rate on the' mailed interviews wa,s achieved 
through one mailing with an enclosed 50 cents incentive, and one follow-up 
mailing. The over-all. response rat^for both mailed and'personal interviews 
was 71 percent* This was considered an excellent rate of response for the 
13-page, questionnaire. 

Respondents were queried about their present job status and future 
occupational aspirations so that 1971 Occupationa^Attainment and Oc- 
cupational Aspiration scores could be calculated and compared with 1965 
scores. » 



^Aftef'the 1965 study, a procedure for n>ali>talnlng contact with s^ple members was^lnltlated. Evefy 
year aft^r 1966 a stamped addressed card was mailed to each of them. This artnuai reporting procedure 
enabled the>reseafcher-^n^h«^ubsequenl4taflfiL9Uhe studyjp obtain a 75 Percent c^^ovefy rate Jn the 
1971 study. 
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. Analysts of the Longitudinal Data^ 

Statistical analysis of the data consisted of three' multiple-regression 
equations. Full multiple regresjsion was used in conjunction with stepwise 
regression. Instructions for the stepwise regreilsion specified that all 
var^lfcs not signfticant within the equation at the 5 percent level be 
droppfed from^the equation. , • 

Model One 

Occupational Attainment scored according to the North-Hatt Scale 
(11) of occupational prestige, was the dependent variable in the first 
mod^^.6 The independent variables and their coefficients of pa^ial 
* correlation are provided in Table 1. . , 

Variables measuring abilities and accomplishments had the highest 
correlations with Occupational Attainment, Reading Speed and com- 
prehension as-, measured' by the Davis Reading. Test showed partial 
correlations with the- dependent variables of 0.41 and 0.40, Respectively. 
The General Intelligence variable correlated at 0.37, Grade-point Average 
at 0.36, and Capability ^core at 0.34. 

All but thtee variables were eliminated .by the ^epwise regression 
(Table 2). Grade-point average and residence outside Arkansas were 
positively related to Occupational Attainment and statistically significant 
at the r percent level of confidence. Black racial identity was negatively 
related to Occupational Attainment at the 5 percent level of confidence. 
* . * ^ 

Model Two 

Thcsshift in Occupational Aspiration scores between 1965 and 197r 
was used as the dependent variable in Model Two. Results from the. 1965 
study indicated that many of the Occupational Aspiration scores reflected, 
unrealistic aspirations. By 1971, the researchers hypothesized. Oc- 
cupational Aspirations would be more realistic appraisals of levels that 
individuals could expect to reach. Variables used in Model Two and their 
partial c9rrelation coefficients with the dependent ^variable are shown in 
Table 3. 

• Results from the stepwise regression showed that the 1965 Oc- 
cupational Aspiration score was negatively related to the dependent 
variable (Table 4). That is, t^e higher the 1965 Occupational Aspiration 

^Results based on t-tests of mean differences In selected vaf\apJeB Indicated that some selectivity was 
a3S(2Plated with pantclpatlon in the follow-up study. General Intellioenoe, grade point average, 
capabilities, and Occupational Aspiration scores In 1965 were substantially higher for the group who 
partl(;lpated In \he follow-up study than for the group who dW not paniclpate. The reader should be 
aware of this selectivity In Interpreting findings. | 

^ese are gross ranking scores which were assigned on the basis of occupational prestige as'reflected 
In the opinions of^ nation jwlde sample conducted In 1 947 by the National Opinion Research Center. A 
-1963 repHcatlon showed th|kt few shifts had takenplace. ^ . . _ 
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Table 1 . Full Model One: Rank of Variables Correlated 
with North-Hatt Scores of Occupatlonsi 



Partial 
correlation 
with 
NORC 

Score Rank • Variable Identification 



David Readkig Teat - Speed ) 
David Reading Test - Comprehen^ron 
OccupatlcMial Aspiration Score. 1 965 
General Intelligence Score - GAT6 

Grade-point average » ' ^ 

Capability score ^ 
Sociability ■ Quilfofd-Zimnwrman Temperament Test Score • 
Mechanical interest - Kuder Interest Test Score 
i Ascendance ■ Gullfofd-Zimmerman Temperament Test Sc<^ 
i Extra-CurricularActivltles in high school , ^ 

Residence outside ofAftonsas o 
\ " SociakClasS Value Orientation Inventory ■ Total " 
Persuasive interest - Kuder Interest Score 
Race - Black \ 

General activity - Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Test Score 

Perception of parents'^eeling about Imporlanceof 
son's job 

Acquaintance with someone making salary respondent plans 

to makein 5 years 
Thoughtfulness ■ Guilford-Zimmerman Temp. Test Score 
Outdoor interest - Kuder Interest Teat Score 
Scientific Interest ■ Kuder InterealTest Score ' ' 
ObJec|ivlty-Guiiford-ZlmmermafvTemp. Test S<^re 
Emotional stability - GullfQrd-Zlmmern>an Temp. Test^Score 
Compgtational interest - Kuder Interest Test Scoffe 
Restraint - Gullfori-ZimrrwrmanTemperament Test Score 
Financial hel^ parents able to^lve for education ^ 
^ . Marital status - Married ^ ^ * ' ^ 

Personal relations - Guilford-Zimmerman Temp. Test Scbre jf 
%^ Parents' income In Relation to C^munity ^ 
^ Willingness to move * , * ' 

MasculjlJlty-Guiiford-Z^mmermartJemp Test Score 
Friendliness - Guiiford-Zlmmermarl Temp. Test Score ^ 
Perception of job as having opportunity for advancement 

r 

iMuitipie R2 = • 

F-Statlstic = 2.3023 -with 32 and 52 df 

The probability of obtaining an*"F" this large or larger by chance when the hypothesis of no 
correlaton Is true = 0.0037. ' ' ♦ 
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Table 2. Results of the Stepwise Regression for K/todel One, Reduced 
Y Model: Nopth-Hatt Scores of Jobs Regressed on ~T 

Selected Variabtesi 



Varlat^ie * 


^ . 

• Regression 
coefficient y" 




t'Statlstlc2 


Constant term*^ 
Grade-point average ^ 
'Black * 

Residence outside Arkansas 

r 


5ff78 ^ 
5.26 

' ^ -5 61 

• ^ 860 




* 3.5885" 
-2.0019- 
3.2242" 



1 Multiple R2 = 0.25 ' 

F-Statlsjlc = 9.2360 with 81 and 3 df » , * ' 

The probability of obtaining T {his large or larger by chance when.the hypothesis of no correlation Is i 
true F 0.00004. 

2*signlflcant at 5 percent level; * " • & 

"Significant at 1 percent IjBvel. * • * . 



Table 3. Full J\Aodel Two: Rank o1 VaHables Co^^elated with the Shift in 
•e^ Occupational Aspirational Scores between 1965 and 19711 ^ 
Paniai cor- i * * 

Variable Wentlffcatlon^ 





relation with 






shift in OAS 


Rank 




-.52 
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-.17 
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.13 
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.08- 
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.08 
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• .08 
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-.06 
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-.06 


16 



1966 Occupational Aspiration Score 
Plans for technical training In next five years " 
ETnotlonal stability, Gullford^ZlmmomrarvTemp. test score 
Unwillingness to leave Arkansas if necessary to find job 
and salary wanted 

Plans for attending college In the next five ^ears ' 
Perception of job as havlrig opportunity for advancement 
Oiscrepar^cy between capability and 1 965 OAS 
Vocational technical training taken . / 

Rural-Urban Orientation Score / 
*^cqualntance with someone making salary respondent pl^ns 
to makein five years 

Capability Score * , 

Race - Black 

Marital status - married 

Thou^htfulness, Gullford-Zlmmerman Temp, test score 
Objectivity, QuIlford-ZlmmermantWmft. test score 
Residence outside Arkansas * , 



I \ 

\ 



1 Multiple R2 0.56 ' \ 

F-Statistic = 6.4090 with 16 and 83 df 

The probability of obtaining "P' this larOe or larger by chance when the hypothesis of ho correlation Is 
true Is greater thar^ O.Ofr / ' ^ j 
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Table 4. Results of the Stepwise Regression for Model Two, Reduced 
Model: Regressldn of the Shift In OAS Scores on 
Selected Variables'^ 



Variable 


Regression 
coefficient 


t-$tatist(c2 


Constant 


.2458 




1965 OAS Score 


..6768 


-8.1155"* 


Unwillingness to leave Arkansas 






If necessary to find job and 






salary) wan ted ^ 


^0002 


^2892" 


Plans foratteriding college In 




3.6615" 


the next live years 


.2517 


Pfans for technical training in 






the next live years 


2.1970 


2.0465* 

5 



1 Multiple r2 = 0.49 ^ ^ 
F-Statlstic = 9.7037 with 4 and 90 df ^ 
The probability of obtainino "F" this large or larger by chance when the hypothesis of no correlation Is 
« true = 0.00001. . t . 

2* Significant at 5 percent level; 
•'Significant at 1 percent level. 

\ 

' score, the greater the likelih\)od that the individual shifted his-aspifations 
downward.' Addi'tionj^lly, those who 'were not willing to leave Arkansas 
reduced their Occupational Aspirations more than those whawere willing 
to leave the state. These results corroborated results from the first model 
which showed that high Occupational Attaimnent was positively related to 
residence outside Arkansas. ^ ' ' 

Another important finding from the reduced model was that thos^ who 
planned to attend college or take technical training in the next five years 
were likely to have shifted their Occupational Aspirations up)j;ard (Table 
4), with relationships statistically significant at the 1 and 5 percent con- 
fidence levels, respectively. 

Model Three 

Model Three was designed to determine variables that were related to 
differences between occupational plans and outcomes. The dependent 
variable was formulated by. taking the North-Hatt score for the, occupation 
the individual planned to enter and subtracting it from the North-Hatt 
score for the occupation he had actually entered. Only 73 observations were 
usable in this model because of the need to have both scores. At the time of 
the 1965 study, several sample members said that they did not havQ oc- 
cupational plans, and several respondents were not employed full-time at 
the time of the 1971 stij^iy. Variables included in the full regression model 
are shown in Table 5. 



fjhe greater the distance of initial scores from the mean^ the greater the liiteiihood that subsequent 
scores will be closer to the mean. TWs statistical tendency, termed regression toward the mean, may 
explain a part of these shifts in Occupational Aspiration scores. 
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Table 5. FuN Model Three - Rank of Variable^ Correlated with the 
Difference In North-Hatt Score between Jo^lanned and Job Held"* 



Partial 
correlation 

with 
difforence 



-i- 



Rank 



Variable identlflcatlpn 



.33 
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-.27 
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.26 
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.24 
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-.24 
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-.19 
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-.18 
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.17 
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.17 
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-.17 
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.16 
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-.16 
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.15 


15 






.12 


16 


-.11 


17 
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.10 
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.09* 


^20 


.07 


21 


.05 
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-.04 . 
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^ -.04 
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-.03 
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-.03 


26 


-.03 


27 


I .02 


" 28, 


*--.02' 


29 


.01 


30 


.01 


31 


.01* 


32 



Preference for living in An^msaa 

Consideration of looking for a job only in Arkanaaa 

Marital status -Married 

Mechanical interest score - Kuder Interest Test ' 
Unwillingness to leave Ai^cansas If necessary to find 
' job and salary wanted 
Manual Dexterity Score - G;^TB 

Pefceptloo of job as having opportunity for advdncement ' 
Sociability - Guilford ZImmermah Temperament Tesf 
Motor Coordination ^re - QATB 
Social-Class Value Orientation Inventory - Total score ' 
Degree of satisfaction with job • ' ' - 

Preference for living outside Arkansas 
Masculinity - Gullford-Zimmerman Temperament ScofjB 
Amount of financial help parents able to give toward 
education 

Perception of parents' feeling about importance of 
son's job ^ ^* 
Perception of ability to do job above-average 
Years of college training ' 

Thoughtfulness- Guilford-Zlm merman Temperament Score 

Race -Black , , \ 

Size of place and residence ^ 

Grade-point average 

Marital status - Married 

Davis Reading Test*- Comphrehenston 

Ascendance - Oullford-Zlmmerman Temperament Score 

Vert>al Intelligence Score - GATS 

Emotional stability - Gullford-Zimmerman Temperament Score 
Capability &core 

Personal relations - Gullford-Zimmerman Temp. Sco*' 
General intelligence Score - GATB 

Objectivity - Gullford-Zlmmernwn Temperament Test Score 
Perception of parents' Income in relation to others 
in community 

Friendliness - Gullford-Zimmerman Temperament Test 



1 Multiple r2 = 0.63 
F-Statistic = 2.Q21 1 with 3i2 and 38 df ' 
The pcobablllty of obtaining "F" this large or larger by chance when the hypothesis of no correlation Is . 

true Is greater than 05. ' . ^ 
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Three variables in the Reduced Model were statistically significant at 
the 5 percent level (Table 6). T|ie individual who. perceived that his job 
ability Vas above average was likely to have a greater difference between his 
Occupatipnal Attafnment an4 Occupational Aspiration than the person 
who thought his ability was^ average or lower. For these individuals, at- 
tainment exceeded ^aspiration.. The perception that one's job afforded 
opportunity for advancement mbiimized the dispafity between aspiration 
and attainment; occupational aspiration tended to be higher than current 
job attainment for those who believed thSTlheir jobs provided potential for 
advancement. The importance of residence again was underscored in this 
analysis. Thp individual who stated a preference for living in Arkansas 
rather than outside the state had a greater difference between levels of job 
attainment and job aspiration than those who stated no residence 
preference. For those wiping to remain^ in the State, aspirations were 
Wgher than attainment. 

Participants versus Non-Participants 

The 1971 follow-iip study resulted in two basic groupst tfiose of the . 
1965 sample who participate^ in the follow-up study and those who failed 
to respond. The extent of difference can be measured using 1965 scores. 
Means and the corresponding standard deviations were calculated for 
participants and non-participants for the following variables: 1) Capability 
Score; 2) 1965 Occupation Aspiration Score; 3) Discrepancy between OAS 
and Capability; 4) Genecal Intelligence from the GATB; and 5) Grade 

Point Average. f ; 

In addition to calculating means and stancjard deviations, the Dif- 
, fercnce Between Means ^est was used to evaluate the difference between 
participants and non-participants, table 7 shows the appropriate sta^tistics. 



Table 6» Results of Stepwise Regression for Model Three, Reduced 
Model: Regression of Disprepancy between Job Planned and 
Job Held on Selected Variables^ 



^ J 


• • , 9 . 

Variable 


^Regression ' 
coefficient 


t^Statlsttc^ 


Constant term , 
Perception of above>average 
ablllty^ 

Preference for living in Arkansas 
Perceptlon^f Job as having ' ^ 
opportunity for advancenrwnt 


^ 9.584409 

8.2575702 
: 20.272406 

^.6354510 


' 2 656r* 
3 6941** 

'2.4599* • 





^Multiple R^= 0.23 ' . t 



F.StatistiC = tJ.b570 v/im J ana ai ^ . , « i. 

The probability of obtaining 'FMhIs large or larger byu:hancewhen the hypothesis of no correlation is 
tnje = 0,0007. . » . 

2**Signlflcant at 1 percent level, * 
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In four of these six tests, significant differences were found. Means for 
the capability score for the group that took part in the follow-up stiidy was 
significantly higher at the 5 p^cent level than the mean capability ^ore for 
those who did no! participate in the ^follow-up study. There also was a 
sigmficant difference at the 5 percent level between the mean Occupational 
AspTration Scores for participants and non-participants, that of the par- 
ticipants being higher. There was a difference in the two groups on mean 
score for Geife^al Intelligence participants scoring significantly higher at 
^e ^ pei:cent level. The mean North-Hatt Score assigned to the planned job 
also was significantly higher at the 5 percent level for the group who par- 
ticipated in the follow-up study. ' / - ^ 

The mean grarfe-point average was higher for the group who took part 
in the follow-up study, but the difference was not statistically significant. 
Mean discrepancy between occupational aspirations and capability scores 
was lower for those who took part in th? follow-up than for, those who failed 
to take part; again the difference was not statistically significant. 

Several tentative conclusions regarding the make-up of the groups are 
indicated. It may be inferred that the group that responded showed higher 
achievement according to the criteria used in this study. If thfe conclusion is 
correct, thisltudy has not had an opportunity iq^ook at those* sample 

TableJ ' Difference between Means: Sele<^ted Variables Tested on the* 
Basis of Participation Versus Non-Partlclpatlpn ^ 
''V \ jn the Follow-up Study . * . 



Variable 



Standard 
deviation 



^' Num- 
ber 



Degrees of 
freedom 



T-statlstiG 



Capability Score - 
Partlclpanta '4.62^ 
Norv-pahiclpanta -7 37^ 

Occupational y^ep^fatlon Score 



Participants 
J^lorwparticipants 
Discrepancy 

Participants 

Non-participant^ 
General I ntelilgerKe 

participants 

Nonrparlicipants 
Grade point average 

Participants 

NpiVpa/ticipants 
NORC planned ]0b 

Participants 

Non-participants 



1.6 
0.19% 

6.506 
7.600 

104.5 
96.0 

2.097 

75.6 

1.3 



5.131 
4.613 

3.638 
3.243 

4.688 
4.962 

17.5 
19.6 

0.77 
0.76 - 

V).o 

10.9 



119 
<^ 

119 
46 

119 
46 

119 
46 

119 
46 

97 
34 



• Significant a^.^ ievei. 
••Significant at;.01 ievel. . 
T = 1 .645at the .10 level of significance. 
T sjl .960 at the .05 level of significance. 
T a 2.576at the .01 level of significant^. 



163 
163 
163 
163 
163 
129 



3.162* 
2.434* 
^.314 
2.6911* 
1^1469 
3.0643* 
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meipbers who potentially h'ave the most problems. For example, there were 
indicafio'ns that the non -participants were^less capable in terms of. 
educational achievement and this could easily carry over into ability and 
willingness to communicate and verbalize one's ambitions. The non- 
participants had lower 1965 Occupational Aspiration Scores than did the 
participants (this may be **good" in that it indicates a higher degree of 
^ objectivity about their capabilities than that shown by the participating 
igrbup). Judging from findings of this study, it is highly probable that the 
group participating in the follow-up study showed a higher level of 
educational and occupational achievement than did the non-participants. 

The reader will need to take the abcure information into account when 
using this study. 

Summary of Modd Results 

The three variables most closely associated with greatest shifts in 
Occupational Attainment were 1) high school grade average, 2) residence 
outside Arkansas, apd 3| 'White racial identity. 

Respondents with highest and lowest 1965 Occupational Aspirations 
were mo§t likely to have adjusted their job goals by 1971. Furthermore, 
Arkansas residents were jmore likely than out-migrants to have com- 
promised their earlier fevel of aspitltion. tJpward adjustment bf oc- 
cupational goals was more tj^ical of those who had received college or 
technical training. 

Disparities between 'Occupational Attainment and Occupational 
Aspiration wer^ larger ^^ng those who felf 'that their ability to p^orm 
their present job was alwVe.average than among those who felt thaFlheir 
jobj)erformance was avetage or below.. Perception of opportunity for job 
advancement appeared to lessen disparities between job attainment and job 
, aspir^ion. Thq|e who chose to rerpain in Arlfansas showed greater dif- 
ferences betwe^^ attainment and 4spirfttion4han those who were willing to 
leave' the state.: ^ 

bccupaf ions and Projected Occupationa I Neecjs 

The distribution of occupations held by^ sample members in 1971 did 
hot corresponc} closely to t^e occupational distribution for the general 
Arkansas population (Table 8). For example, while 26 percent of the 
sample held professional or related types of jobs in 1971, only 11 percent of 
the general population held jobs of this classification in 1970. Only 5 
percent of the sample held managerial (category 2) positions, while 9 
percent of the Arkansans wiere employed in such capacities. Over half of the 
occupational categories were underrepresented in the sti^y group. 

^ The, greatjest dispktity between job aspirations find job attainment 
occurred among professional level (category 1) occupations (Table 9). In 
1965, 55 percent of the followrup sample had planned to h%ve professional, 
jobs, but by l#?i-«^l/26 percent had reached this goal. In contrast, only i 
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Tabled. Percentage Distribution of Empioyment by Occupation^ 
ot Arkansas Residents, 1970 and Projection for 1975, and of 
Respondents in the Foilow-upSanTpie, 1971 



Occupational ^ Arkansas regtdents Follow-up 



catogory^ 


1970 




SdmpiO, 19/1 


V ^ 




Percentage 




Proressiuitai, technical, ^nd 








kindred workers 


11 


11 


26 


ManageriaU officials, and 






proprietors 


9— 


9 \ 


5 


Clerical and kirxlred workers, » 


11 " 


12 


13 


Sales workers' ^ 


7 


7 


4 


Craftsmen, foremen, arxl 








« kindred wortsers ^ 


13 


14 


17 


Operatives and kindred workers 


21 


'22 


15 


Laborefs, except farm and 




< 




mine 


• 7 


6 . 


10 ' 


Service workers except priva'te * , 








house hoid„ 


13 


13 


' 6 


' Farmers, farm managers* and 








farm laborers 


9 


6 


5 


Totals^ 


100 


100 


100 



^Occupational groupings are those used by the United States • Bureau of Census Occupational 
Classifications until 1970, at which time the groupings were modified 
^Rounding errors may pre^nt percentages from summing to 100 



Source Arkansas Dept of , Labor, Employn>ent Security Division, "Arkansas Manpower Needs. 
February, ^970. ' • 



percent had aspired to occupations in the "Operatives" classification, but 
15 percent were'working in such jobs. 

Both the selective nature of the sub-sample and fhe fact ttiat the 
original sample members were chosen from a group of seniors who were 
likely to complete at least high school education help to account for the 
high percentage whose jobs fell within the professional category. 

North-Hatt Scores of Occupations Planned 
Versus Jobs'Entered 

North-Hatt scores forigobs plannej^iffered substantmlly from scores for 
occupations actually held' (Table lOj^The mean scoreior jpbs planned was 
74 while the mean^score'for jobs held was 63. ^ 
. . In only 13 case$ Were the Nprth-Hatt scores for jobs attained higher 
than the scores for occupations to which respondents aspired (see chart). 
Scores were lower in 52 cases, and the same in 8. These findings support the 
conclusion expressed in the original study (6) that occupational aspirations 
were high in view of the projected availability of various types of jobs. 
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Point DUcrepancles In North-HattScores for Jol^ Planned andJobs 
Held in 1971 



16 to 19 

14 
13 
12 

11 . - 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



Discrepancies Upward (Job attained excels |ob planned) 



2 Median Positive ditterence - 5 

3 



1 



1' 



0 ■■■■ ^ "tuin 

-1 * 
2 

-3 ' - 2 

Discrepancies Downward (Job i 
"f planned exceeds lob attained) 1 

7 



(6 show no dittefihce) 



^ .9 

-11 
02 
03 
04 
05 



1. 



■16 AAedlan Negative ditterence s 06 

08 • 
09 
-20 
-21 
-22 
,23 
•24 
-25 
-26 
-27 
> -28 
-29 
-30 

-32 * , ^ 

-33 / 
♦34 to '44_ 




T = < -^15 with 74 df. Each verflcal line represents one persor,. ej(Obabll.ty of obtaining a "T this 
large or largef by chance when the hypothesis of no-correlatlon Is true equals 0.0001 . 
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Table 9^. Follow-ug Sample: Relationship of 
Planned Occupation to Occupations Held in 1971 



Occupational 



Plans of sample ' Jobs held by 

students fn J9652 samplein 1971 Difference 





No, 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No 


Percent 














and Kindred workers 


40 


55 


19 


26 


-21 


•29 


M^aQdrial, offictats, 












and proptietors^ 


- 7- 


10 


4 


4 


-3 




>aeirical and kindred 














workers 


2 


3' 


9 


13 


7 


10 


Sales workers 


1 


1 


3 


4 


2 


3 


" Craftsmen, foremen, and 














kindred workers 


8 . 


. 11 


12 


17 


4 


6 


Operatives and kindred 














workers • 


• 2 


3 


11 


15 


9 


12^ 


Labor^srs, except farm 












and mine 


4 


5' 


7 


10 


3 


5 


Service workers except 




\ 










private household ^ 
Farmers, farm mana9e^rs, 


•2 . 


'3 


4 




2 


3 














and farm laborers 


, 7^ 


10 


4 


A 


-3 


•6 


Totals^ * • 


73 


100 


73 


100 


0 


a 



lOtcupational, groupings are those used by the United States Bureau of Cerisus Occupational 
' Clasbiftcations until 1 9^0, at which time the groupings were modified 

20nly those students who held fulltime jobs .at thd time of the 1971 survey are included in the com- 
parison A nrwre complete pictUre of the entire sample's occupational plans, as stated jn l965 may be 
found in the 196^ study report 

^Rounding error may prevent percentages f/om surrimmg to 1 00 =• 

Table IQ. difference between Means Tests of NOrth-Hatt Scores 
for Planned Occupations and North-Hatt Scores 
for 06cupations^^ered 



Variable 


Mean 


Standard' 
deviation 


'n2' 


Degrees of 
freedom 


t'Statistic 




North'Hatt score 














for occupa- 
tion' planned 
North-Hatt score 


74 


''-11 


131 


130 


7.0095* '1 * 




. for occupa- 
tion entered 


63 


11 


93 


92 *• 




1 



^Significant at -1 percent leverof'^t" ^ 

/ • Of the 13 instances where job^ attainment exceeded the level of 
aspiration, there >vas a mean difference of 5 points between the job planned 
and the job held. Generally the twd jobs \<^)uld fall into the same Census- 
defined job category. For example, student 104 who had planned to be V 
social worker was a teacher in 1972; both of these jobs are classified 
"Professional, technical, and kindred** by the United States Census of the 
Population. In two cases, it appeared that the job held would be classified 
in a different and possibly more prestigious category than the job planned. 
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Student Number 91 had a partnership in a sawmill in 1971; this 
representsa 16-point increase Over the truck-driving job he had planned to 
have. Student Number 123» who stated plans to be a typist, was* a teacher in 
1971. Educational Requirements tor these two jobs vary enough to make 
this an interesting difference. 

"Of the eight who had no difference in score (jobs planned versus jobs 
held), six were working in 1971 in the exact jobs planned. Two of these were 
teachers, one was a mechanic, andone was ^vice-president and part-owner 
of a truck line (his fathers business). In all cases where the students 
predicted/ their occupations accurately^ there w^re readily identifiable 
models available for the jobs in the community where they lived. The in- 
dividuals could see exactly what qualifications were^ necessary for these 
jobs, and descriptions of activities connected with the jobs were k-nown 
generally. 

On the other hand, many jobs have only vague 6qualification 
requirements, and explicit details of the activities performed by people in 
these roles are not easily visible to a high school student in a rural «n- ^ 
vironment. When persons living in a rural agrarian economy aspire to jobs 
not available in their immediate environments, their lack of knowledge of 
specific job opporYuiHtjIes and requirements may distort their perceptions. 
Role models for many occupations and requirements may distort their 
perceptions. ' • 

The short-term .unrealistic nature of the subjects* Occupational 
Aspirations is dramatically illustrated in the lower part of the chart. The 
median negative difference was 16 points (compared with 5 for the upper 
part of the chart). One-fourtrt of total sample showed a discrepancy of 20 or 
more points in the negative direction; there were ne 20-point upward 
discrepancies. 

These differences may represent a large gap between expectations and 
realizations. For example, student Number 25 stated*^ plans to be a 
biochemist; iniitead he became a laborer. Student Number, 62 who ex- 
pressed a desire to become a- chemical engineer, ^came an apprentice 
electrician. In this sub-groilp of the sample, aspirations were unfulfilled. 
Furrther study is needed to determine whether or not those' with unmet 
aspirations have adjusted satisfactorily in the job market. Of course, it may 
well be that in future years a higher proportion of the respondents will 
realize their earlier Occupational aspirations. 

income Comparis6ns of Sample and State 

Income is a gross indication of Occupational Achievement. The in- 
comes of the sample compared favorably with the incomes of other 
residents of Arkansas (Table U). In the category, "Males, all ages, in 
^Arkansas," the median income figure is $5,656. For the sample group, all 
males in their early 20's, the comparable figu^e^is $5,824, or a divergence of 
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Tablell . Median Income of Sample Respondents [1971] Compared with 
Median lncom§ of ArJ^ansas Residents [1970]1 

Medtan income by coloc 



"Q"^ [ White Black All - , 

Sampierespond«nts(l971)' ' Dollars 

• Males, ages 20 to 28 etJ82A^ 5.460 5,600 

Uf*^ . ^ 6.000 , 5,790 eioOO 

R"^^ * 5,520 ^ 4.780 5.520 

Arkansas, all income earners 5,567 ' 2:544 4,950 

Males, all age^ 5,6^6? 3.280 ' 5^264 

Urtsan . ' 6.542 ' -3.605 5.*995 

Rural, nonfarm _ 5,030 2.952 4,722 

Rural, farm . 4.543 •^^13 4*275 



I^W13 
arllPris 



^Source Bureau of the Census. 'General Social and Econofnic CharMKstics. Arkansas 1970 " U S 
Dept Commerce, PCO), 5C» pp 194-5 

✓ 

only $168. Black members of the sample compare* quite favorably with 
Black Arkan^s males ($5,460 vs. $3,280). 

Median income patterns for the sample closely resembled those for the 
state on the basis of residence and race. The urban population in both cases 
had a higher median income than the rural population^,;;and tlie^.median 
income for Blacks wasjk)wer than for the total popul ation . 

Plans for the Future * 

Ejglit-five of the 126 sample members stated in 1971 that they planned 
to acquire additional educatioli or training during the i^xt five^ears. This 
intention to upgrade skills indicates that the sample, as a jroup, had t^kised 
their level of OccupationaPAspiratioir. ^ a; 

Just as educatiohal plans pqint to rising aspirati^s, future income 
expectations may also so indicate. The sample members were asked how 
large they expected their annifal income to be five year^after 1971. On the 
average, the White respondent expected his income to inpfease from $6,149 
tQ^l 1,829, or by $5,680. during the five years (Table 12). The standard 
deviations from the means ($;,605 for 1971 and $3,554 for 197^) perhaps 

Table .12. Average Annual Income for Sample Respondents in 1971 
Compared with Average Annual IncTome Expected 
Five Years from Then 





White ' 




Biack 




Item 


Average 
income. 1971 , , 


Av. income 
expected 
by t976 


Average's 
inco/ne, 


Av. income 
expected 
by 1976 


Mean 
Standard 
deviation 


$6,149 ' ^ 
1.605 


$11,829 
3,554 


-$6,392'*' - 
1,000 


$11,926' ' 
5,266 
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indicated both uncertainty and variability in expectation (the higher the 
standard deviation, the greater the indication of uncertainty and Variability 
in expectation). 

Summary and Conclusions 

Education is a powerful agent for enhancing human welfare and 
promoting social development. The quality of education directly affects 
community 'leadership and influences the ability of individuals to earn a 
living and to cope with their social, personal, and econobic problems. The 
formal school system can^be ah effective instrument for developing 
awareness and sensitivity, or it can be merely a credential-granting agency, 
out of tune with the needs of the modern world. Schools can transmit Skills 
and encourage ambitions that are vital in a changing world, or they can 
transmit obsolete skills and maladaptive attitudes and values. 

^D^ta fronUhis study corroborated the findings of other researchers in 
showing poor correspondence between occupational aspiratio^jf and oc- 
cupational achievement. In 1965, of 165 male high school students in- 
terviewed from Little River and Sevier Counties, Arkansas, 70 percent 
dveraspir^d in view of their measured capabilities. By 1971, the Oc- 
cupational Attainment of 126 of this same group fell short of their earlier 
aspirations. Occupational Attainment was primarily a function of three 
variables; high school grade point average,' residence outside of Arkansas, 
, and White racial identity. The National Opinion Research Center (NORC) 
xtnean scoife of the jobs planned, as expressed in 1965, was 74, while the 
mean NORC score of jobs held in 1971 was 63. NORC scores for jobs held 
were higher than for those planneji in only 13 oases. 

Z If, as the authors ,of the first study argued, the students overaspired, 
^one would expect downward adjustment in^ aspirations after 1965. The 
iresult was a mixed patterri, partly because tlie average capability scores of 
the follow-up respondents were somewhat higher than average scores of the 
L965 group. Those who scored high ii; Occupational Aspirations In 1^ 
'.and who were not willing to leBve» Arkansas to get jobs did reduce their 
aspirations. But those who planned to obtain additional technical training 
or to take college work (and 86 of 126 did express such plans) tended to 
adjust their. 1965 aspiriations upward. 

Occupational outcomes by 1971 showed a low level of correspondence 
with the occupational need distributipn for the Arkansas and national labor 
forces. In 1965, 55 percent of the sample's 165 young men chose the oc- 
cupational category, "professional, technical, and khidred workers," even 
. thougikthe projected 1970 Arkansas need w^s 11 percent and the national 
' need, A percent. Twenty-six percent of those in the follow-up study were 
classified as "professional, technical, and kindred workers." In 1965, only 
J percent of the 165 young men chose the occupational category "operatives 
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^nd kindred workers/' while the p^;ojected 1970 Arkansas need was 20 
/percent and the national need percent. However, the follow-up sample^ 
contained 15 percent "Operatives and kindred workers/' 

Difference between 1965 occupational plans and 1971 outcomes were 
mainly a function of three variables: self-perceived job ability, residence, 
and perceived opportunity for job advancement. The difference between 
aspiration and attainment tended to be grSater for those who belived that 
they had above average ability and for those who preferred to live in 
Arkansas. In the firsjt:ase, attainment exceeded aspiration, while the 
reverse was true in the second. Those who perceived that their jobs provided 
opportunity for advancement experienced smaller differences between 
aspiration and attainment. ^ 

A possible explanation for the findings that 1) the occupational at- 
tainments were relatively high, and 2) occupational aspirations were not 
adjusted downward might be that aspirations were oriented toward the long 
run. That is. the individual may say to himself, **By the time Vm 40, 1 plan 
to be manager of this food store." In tWs study, young men were in- 
terviewed after having been in the labor fdrce for only five years. Yet, as a 
whole, the group held a higher proportion of the prestigious jobs^in 
Arkansas than the population as a whole. Also, the median incomes of the 
sample population compared favorably with state averages. 

Although the data indicatedihat students overaspired in terms of their 
measured capabilities, it was also true that the sample group was-above 
average in both- their level of education (all had at least a high school 
education) and in their level of performance in the labor-market. When we 
remember that these young men were ^observed shortly -after they had 
entered the labor forde, it is apparent that they will have a much Ijetter 
chance of fulfilling their aspirations than was first thought in 1965. 
Although thV^study group's measured capabilities did not match their 
aspirations, one should recognize that capability is a multi-dimensional , 
quality that may well increase over time. 

Implications 

Results of this study indicate a mis-match between occupational 
aspirations and job attainment. Of course, »many of these respondents only 
five years out of high school have not reached the height of their (Oc- 
cupational attainment. However, study results do support the need for 
more effective high school occupational counseling programs to provide 
students with a realistic basis upon which to evaluate potential job op- 
portunities. - 

If manpower needs of the United States are to be met efficiently, the 
siihool system must attempt to educate students to meet employmenUigpds. 
Business and Industry might become increasingly involved in ^Srmal 
education, and vocational education programs may tieed to be expanded 
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and diversified. ^ . * ^ 

dut-migratioti of many of Arkansas' most talented young people 
remains a serious problem. Migration patterns have been and continue to 
be a serious deterrent to the improvement of educational systems of rural 
areas. Many of the more occupationaTty successful young people in- 
terviewed in this st6dy had left Arkansas.' To some people, financing 
education means providing a travel subsidy to young people willing to leave 
th^ip home, towns and state, an attitude that furnishes a rationale for 
neglecting to improve school systems. A further consequence of the out- 
migration of younger and better educated j^ults is that thp remaining 
population lacks the resources to adequately support the educational 
system. Hopefully, as greater numbers of desirable jobs become available in 
die state, historical trends will reverse and Arkansas will be able to, retain a 
higher proportion of its higli school and college graduates. 
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• APPENDIX 



The instnunents administered to original sample members included the following: 

1. The General ApXitude Test Battery (GATB). This test was developed by the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service for use in guiding persons seeking work. The nii« aptitudes measured by the 
test arc intelligence (general learning ability), verbal, numerical, Vd spatiaraptitudes. form 
and clerical perception; motor coordination, and manual dexterity. 

2. Kuder Pt^fercncc Record— Vocational— Form C. An interest tfest widely used in high 
schools, the Kuder measures interests in the following areas: outdoor, mecl^nical, com- 
putational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. 

3. Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. This instrument assesses personality traits 
including general activity, restraint, ascendance, sociability, emotional stability, objectivity, 
thoughtfulness, friendliness, personal relations, and masculinity. 

- 4. Davis Reading Test. This instrument was designed to evaluate the reading ability of junior 
and scrfior high school students. Subjectj^are expected to read specific passages and then 
respond to questions tapping central idea^ mood« authors' point of view, and structure of the 
passage. Two scores arc^erived: level of comprehension and speed of comprehension. 

5. Soifel Class Value Orientation Inventory. This test was designed to determine middle-class 
or lo^ -class orientation. It comprises the following dimensions: time orientation, control of 
destiny » presentation of self, and social world, 

6. The Rural -Urban Orientation Inventory. The inventory was designed to determine the 
lural-urban tendencies of the subject. Its three dimensions include' individual autonomy over 
actions and time use, moral attributes in man's work or nature, and social density-, distance, 
and heterogeneity. 

7. Hallef's Occupational Aspirations Scale. This is an eight-item, multiple-choice in- 
strument permitting responses at both the realistic and idealistic levels of occupational 
aspiration. Both realistic and idealistic aspirations arc elicited for two time periods: short 
range (end of schooling^ and long range (at a§e 30). Occupational titles are ranked in terms of 
social prestige. V' ' 




